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Some of our colleges are fortunate in having upon their English 
staff teachers who are not only well versed in the principles of 
composition but are constantly trying out those principles in a 
very practical way — men who have won recognition as professional 
literary artists, instructors whose teaching has a vital and stimula- 
tive tone. We are not so likely to find writers of distinction among 
teachers of English in the high school and the grades; but should 
not the instructor in composition, whatever his position, be a con- 
stant practitioner of the art ? One is strongly inclined to condone 
the mistakes of the inexperienced, but when he has occasion to 
examine the faulty and often impotent productions of those who 
have taught for three, five, ten years, or perhaps even longer, he is 
prone to marvel, not that young students write so poorly but that 
they write so well, considering that their instructors are frequently 
in such bondage to illogical thinking, poor diction, and bad gram- 
mar, punctuation, spelling, etc. 

The art of writing being one which even a gifted person working 
through many years can scarcely master, why should teachers of 
composition pass from normal school or college with the idea that 
their training is complete, and seldom thereafter make an attempt 
at creative writing ? Personally, when I consider how much I have 
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learned of the technique of composition, even of the fundamentals, 
through constant study and practice since college days, I some- 
times wonder how I had the temerity to enter upon the work with 
the equipment of a college graduate. From rather careful observa- 
tion it is my conviction that numberless teachers who, as students, 
were perhaps "fond" of literature, but considered the courses in 
composition a burden, have gone forth "duly qualified" to teach 
a very important subject that has never had any vital relation to 
them and never will have, until they learn to love it and have the 
artist's or (if you prefer) the craftsman's passion toward it. May 
this deplorable condition be responsible in part for so much teaching 
of the subject from the purely scientific and formal point of view, 
so much of the postmortem examination method which has obtained 
in the past, as if language were a dead thing rather than a living 
organism ? 

The teacher of composition who is a constant practitioner of 
the art receives much practical help in just such elementary matters 
as spelling, punctuation, and grammar, mastery of any one of which 
is by no means easy; but the benefits arising are more far-reaching, 
more vital. It is very important that teachers of composition 
have a point of contact with each of their pupils if they are to be of 
much help to them. In fact, it is nearly if not quite as essential 
for them, as well as for the professional literary man, to see life 
clearly and see as large a cross-section of it as possible, and I know 
of no means to this end that will take the place of constant practice 
of the art or craft they are trying to teach. One thereby soon 
discovers how limited is the range of his ideas, how nebulous his 
information. And teachers earnestly seeking to extend the borders 
of their dominion live in a world that is ever new, their youth is 
daily renewed, and their relation to their pupils and their pro- 
fession is ever fresh and ever fruitful; their work does not become 
perfunctory, does not deteriorate into "mere drudgery" as I have 
heard some express it. President Eliot has said: "Two kinds of 
men make good teachers — young men and men who never grow 
old." For such, everything is pregnant with meaning. 

Even student themes need not be perpetually dull. I well 
remember one that gave me an unusual and peculiar pleasure. 
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One afternoon in May a humming bird flew in at an open east 
window, crossed my room, and began to beat itself against the sunlit 
panes to the west in a vain effort to escape. Not being country 
bred I am not as rich in bird lore as many of my students, but I 
am a devout lover of the birds and here was my opportunity to 
scrutinize one of these miniature creatures at close range. So 
I secured the fluttering and frightened thing in my hat and studied 
it carefully before letting it go, taking time then to set down a 
few observations together with some reflections suggested by the 
incident, which I need not set forth here. I was spurred further 
to acquaint myself more fully with the characteristics and habits 
of this delicate creature, and was well prepared to appreciate the 
theme of an untutored mountain lad that was handed to me by 
what seemed coincidence a few days later, containing as it did some 
meditations on "An Imprisoned Humming Bird." Perhaps I 
read more into his theme than was to be found there, but I detected 
beneath its crudeness his sympathetic interest and careful observa- 
tion, his poetic feeling; yes, I am not ashamed to say I experienced 
something of what Wordsworth was pleased to call " emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity." True, coincidences like this do not happen 
every day, but this one may serve to illustrate the point that it 
depends perhaps as much upon the content of the teacher's mind as 
upon the ideas of the student whether there is any inspiration in 
themes. 

Not to treat composition as an art is not to relate it to life itself. 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, in a letter contributed to Canby and 
Opdycke's new Elements of Composition, gives this advice to young 
writers: "Above all, study life. Begin at once to observe the traits 
and peculiarities of your own circle. No matter how narrow it 
may be, it contains the essence of all life. Every village is the 
world in little." And, again, the words of Laurence Binyan regard- 
ing the pictorial art are equally true of the literary art: 

The truth is, there is no end to art till humanity comes to an end, till the 
hopes of humanity are over, the desires of humanity are extinguished. Shall 
we say, then, there is no progress ? No! but the progress lies not in scientific 
mastery: it lies in that perpetual readjustment of life which craves an ever 
fresh answer, a profounder, sincerer, more pregnant answer to those questions, 
What do I mean in the world ? What does the world mean to me ? " 
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These are rather profound truths for young pupils, I grant; but 
I am not now writing to pupils but to teachers, whose privilege, 
indeed whose business, is to become daily more sympathetic, more 
widely acquainted with books and above all with life, since their 
problem is so stupendous: that of establishing, as I have said, a 
genuine point of contact, if possible, with each of a considerable 
number of students. It is their function to enkindle. And what 
if their own fire, their interest in life, has gone out ? Surely, teachers 
of English composition should be votaries of the art whether they 
seek public recognition or not; should practice continually in an 
endeavor to write correctly and interestingly; should be willing 
to exhibit specimens of their craftsmanship, not in a spirit of vain- 
glory, but as an encouragement and incentive to their pupils; and 
should enter into the work in the spirit of comradeship. Too many 
seem to say: "Come now, bend to the oars. Here is some dis- 
agreeable work you must do. I don't blame you for not liking it; 
I didn't like it myself when I was in school; but it is prescribed 
and you must go through with it." Or if they make a pretense of 
liking the work, their hypocrisy is so apparent that their pupils 
at once detect it and the result is the same. Teachers are but com- 
rades of- riper years blazing a way for the less experienced. As the 
early pioneers daily sharpened their senses, teachers should by 
assiduous practice improve their art. Let them choose that type 
of discourse which proves most congenial to them, be it story, 
familiar essay, critique, editorial, or what not, and diligently culti- 
vate it, always modeling their work after that of its best representa- 
tives, not excluding present writers. Many of our teachers whose 
school days are now over (especially those working in remote and 
less progressive districts) have been the victims of the poor training 
afforded by a past generation of teachers, and the only tiling for 
them to do, if their own pupils are not to suffer the same affliction, 
is to seek advancement by self-cultivation. 

That many teachers do not adequately appreciate the intimate 
relationship between composition and literature, especially current 
literature, seems another indication that they do not treat the 
former as an art. It would seem axiomatic that teachers of com- 
position should have a rather comprehensive acquaintance with 
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English literature and a just regard for it in all its history even to the 
inclusion of modern writers; but some evidently look upon it as a 
beautiful garden on the other side of a high wall, instead of an ever- 
flowing stream continuing even to the present hour and destined 
to flow on while the habitable world shall stand. For Freshmen 
at times testify that some high-school teachers utter opinions 
derogatory to contemporary literature in general and contemporary 
fiction in particular, so that students come to look upon it all as 
meretricious and debasing. I do not approve the substitution of 
contemporary writings for acknowledged masterpieces; but I am 
convinced that a total neglect of contemporary literature is greatly 
to be regretted, because these writings often have real intrinsic 
merit and because in the study of them the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating a sense of values and of fortifying the student 
against the very "cult of the passing hour, " which seems to be the 
bugaboo of some of our educators. If teachers could be made 
to realize the painful and incalculable labor that has gone into the 
creation of many works of art, they would have a greater respect 
even for second-rate literature. The masters, by reason of their 
age, have become encircled with a halo that is often an obstacle in 
the way of their serving as models for young people. 1 Contempo- 
rary writers will engender respect rather than awe, and should stimu- 
late to endeavor if teachers be discriminating in their praise and 
blame. But the trouble is right here, that we have really very few 
teachers who are judges of books. To utter snap judgments or to 
take advantage of a pupil's ignorance and inexperience is well-nigh 
criminal. Of course young teachers cannot expect to form imme- 
diately an acquaintance with a large amount of contemporary 
literature, and by all means their culture should be grounded in the 
past, but a liberal knowledge of contemporary writers and tenden- 
cies should be their aim (as soon as they have mastered a goodly 
part of the past), in order that they may direct as far as possible the 
reading of their pupils and may cultivate in them a taste and 
judgment that will enable them to choose from the enormous output 

1 Some such book as Modern Prose and Poetry for Secondary Schools, edited by 
Margaret Ashmun and published by Houghton Mifflin Company, should be in the 
hands of the students. 
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that which is most worth while. Too many teachers are anchored 
upstream in the quiet cove of antiquity while the youth drift 
helplessly onward. 

At this point one or two uses of the oral report suggest them- 
selves. Teachers are frequently asked for an opinion about a 
book (or author) with which they are not familiar. What shall be 
their attitude in such a case ? It would be absurd to suppose that 
they could in every instance read what is thus mentioned, but 
occasionally they should do so; an illuminating sidelight may 
often thus be obtained upon a pupil's taste and preferences. If 
the book is read, a fair and intelligent report should be made. Now 
and then it may be profitable for two or more pupils to report upon 
a work suggested by a fellow-student, the teacher checking results. 
Such conferences ought to stimulate interest and help lay the 
groundwork for sound, critical judgment. Above all, a teacher 
should be honest, should never be ashamed to say, "I don't know." 

There is a further benefit to be derived from the oral report. 
It may serve to widen the horizon and increase the mental outfit 
quite as much of the teacher as of the pupil. Many teachers of 
English know little of the sciences, economics, etc., though these 
are just the subjects in which most young men are intensely inter- 
ested. If, then, a teacher manifests a desire to broaden her own 
culture, to meet her pupils halfway, she will be an encouragement 
and an incentive, will be able to humanize the coldly scientific, 
and a great gulf will be spanned. Students of the ancient languages 
sometimes canter through a course on what is called a "pony." 
Well, we can hardly blame them at times, since their instructors 
often have the appearance of riding a hobby. But teachers of 
English must beware of this. It is a sad limitation upon some that 
they are content to know a little "English" and so obviously strike 
their pupils as knowing nothing else. Surely there is no other 
field where it is so essential that a teacher be many-sided. 

It would seem that if teachers cannot or will not practice self- 
expression by writing, they would surely have the time and the in- 
clination to cultivate the art of speech. But how few strive seriously 
and diligently for mastery in this direction! Oral discourse, as 
Professor Palmer has suggested, will not aid so much in giving a 
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sense of form, but will afford material help in attaining correctness 
of expression, and in enriching one's thought and vocabulary. And 
how pitifully inadequate is the word-hoard of most of us teachers 
of English, simply because we make little honest effort to enlarge 
and improve it. To attain unto fluency and correctness of speech 
often means a great struggle, especially where provincialisms have 
become rooted in one's vernacular. One of the prominent educa- 
tors of this state testified to me just recently of the battle he had 
been waging for fifteen years in an endeavor merely to speak cor- 
rectly, and he says the fight is still on. Others of us could give a 
similar testimony. It does mean constant warfare, but the very 
difficulty is a challenge and the fight is glorious, because the reward 
is so satisfying. 

Suppose then a teacher's diction is copious and exact, how 
may he help to increase the word-outfit of his pupils? Well, I 
once knew a notable and not unsuccessful, but surely a very sar- 
castic, instructor who attempted to startle, if not frighten, his 
students into the acquisition of a vocabulary. Perchance the boys 
made too much noise with the chairs, so that they gave forth strident 
sounds that jarred upon his sensitive nerves. Whereupon he would 
voice his discomfort at the "ligneous sound when wood meets 

wood," and would then call forth in stentorian tones: "Mr. , 

what is the meaning of 'ligneous' ?" Such a method fixed forever 
the one word, but it is doubtful whether it was really inspirational. 
Invaluably better is the silent influence upon the pupil of the 
teacher whose diction is full, accurate, and vivid, whose words 
reveal and do not conceal the soul of thought. From that teacher, 
youth may often learn more about the accurate use of their mother- 
tongue than from the reading of many books. But we shall never 
enrich our own vocabulary nor that of our students until we have 
something of the passion for words that animated the Elizabethans, 
and that passion will vary with our interest in life and our devotion 
to our profession. 

Much of the foregoing would seem to have a great deal to do with 
literature, little with composition. But it is in harmony with my 
general thesis; for if teachers have the craftsman's point of view 
there will be greater frankness on their part both toward literary 
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productions and toward their pupils, and they will more easily avoid 
that hide-bound uniformity which kills the spirit of youth. In 
fact, they will be better able to enter upon a more intimate dis- 
cussion with their pupils concerning the problems of the work, 
may enlist their co-operation in the general " English problem " ; and 
this is highly important when we consider how many high-school 
graduates go into teaching. 

And now anent this "English problem" may I say in conclusion 
that there ought to be more missionary work, more publicity, an 
enlisting of more recruits. I half suspect that some teachers treat 
the English Journal as if it were the sub rosa issue of the publication 
of some secret society. I am in hearty accord with the present 
movement for greater efficiency in English, but this will avail little 
without the harmonious co-operation of the great army of teachers. 
The work of no one is to be belittled and there must be no patroniz- 
ing on the part of any. Our captains of education can plan and 
issue orders, but unless the rank and file are loyal to the cause, 
orders will be disregarded and the fight will be a losing one. A 
widespread enthusiasm will accomplish much, provided of course 
that we realize at the outset the colossal nature and cost of the 
undertaking, there being so many counteracting influences, among 
the most serious of which appear the uncultured home, the influx of 
immigrants, and the daily newspaper. At present very few are 
on fire for the cause. The majority of educators, especially in 
other lines, are only indifferently interested, if at all. Not until 
very many have a strong feeling that this is a big national problem 
should we expect to see any remarkable advancement. 



